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BURIED TREASURE. 
By L. F. SALZMAN, F.S.A. 


Among the rights of the Crown is that of ‘ treasure trove,’ 
the appropriation of gold or silver which has been concealed 
and of which the ownership is unknown. Medieval records 
occasionally refer to discoveries of money and other objects 
which, from the circumstances, were evidently of Roman or 
earlier origin. I do not remember to have seen any such 
instances in Sussex, but the two following records are of 
some interest. In the first case rumours had evidently reached 
the ears of the authorities long after the event and an enquiry 
was ordered :— 

1348: An inquest held at East Grinstead reported that 
William atte Solere the (?) father (/e Piere) had hidden 
under the earth in a house called Borestigh in the vill of 
East Grinstead in his own messuage 80 marks in coin. 
And William died intestate, and there came about the 
feast of St. Matthew in the third year of the King (21 Sep., 
1329) John atte Solere, called Morehale, and John Rasse 
and dug the ground where the money had been hidden 
in a coffer and wrapped in the skin of a deer, and carried 
off that money and the said coins remained and still 
remain in the hands of John atte Solere. 

(K.R. Memo. R. East. 22 Edw. III). 

The second case is more interesting. It is concerned with 
the hiding of what was obviously stolen money, though its 
owner was not discovered—nor, perhaps, very diligently 
sought for. It also brings in one of the many lost chapels of 
Sussex, and shows the clash of secular and ecclesiastical 
authority in Chichester. The Bishop’s claim may have been 
general, on the ground that the money was taken from church 
land, or particular, because Colworth was a prebend of the 
Cathedral. Summarized, the record runs :— 

1410. One Thomas Knyght was arrested in the first week 
of Lent 1409 in Chichester by John Smowlyn, then 
constable, and put in prison until he could find sureties, 
because he had slandered and abused (vilipendendo 
despexit) the Prior of Hayling, lately his master. He 
told the gaolers that he had left a sum of gold in a canvas 
bag buried in the earth in the porch of the chapel of 
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Coleworth in Oving, and that the men of Chichester 
could have it for the benefit of the town if he was allowed 
to go free. John Haye, then mayor, assigned John 
Dolyte, Robert Scryvelyng and William Farnhurst to 
go with the prisoner to Coleworth. When they got there 
William Farnhurst went into the porch, leaving Thomas 
Knyght in charge of the others, and found the bag. 
Returning to Chichester, John Dolyte sealed the bag 
with his seal and later handed it over to the Mayor in the 
presence of Thomas Brasyer, Thomas Pacchyng, Richard 
Sutton, John Jaye and Richard Ingeler ; when it was 
found to contain ror marks. Thomas Knyght was 
imprisoned for four or five days on suspicion of theft, but 
as neither the Prior of Hayling nor anyone else prosecuted, 
he was released. Then came Robert, Bishop of Chichester, 
and demanded the money in right of the liberty and franchise 
of his church and under threat of excommunication 
—and obtained it. As John Dolyte admitted that the 
money had been in his hands he was committed to the 
Fleet Prison, but bailed out by James Knottesford and 
Richard Wakehurst. Orders were sent to John Haye 
and John Mounford, now mayor, to make a report; 
and eventually the sheriff was ordered to recover the 
money from the Bishop—but whether he was successful 
in the difficult matter of getting money on which the 
Church had once laid its hands does not appear. 

(K. R. Memo. R. Hil. 11 Hen. IV, m. 11). 





SOUTH HARTING, A ROMAN FIND. 
Communicated by THE REV. A J. ROBERTS. 


In Harting Vale, the plateau that lies at the bottom of 
the north side of the South Downs, Roman pottery, coins, 
etc., have been found from time to time. The road from 
South Harting to East Harting runs through this vale and 
about midway between the two hamlets a narrow road 
called Hampshire Road turns off to the south and joins up 
with the green path and trackway near Down Place which 
in turn joins the Roman road running along the top of the 
Downs from west to east, of which the indications are easily 
traceable. Four cottages have been built quite recently 
about half-way up the Hampshire Road and one of them is 
occupied by Mr. Horace Brightwell. The cottages are built 
on the east side of the road in a field called Lopper’s Ash 
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(T.A. 675). Mr. 
Brightwell noticing 
superficial indications 
of Roman pottery in 
this and another field 
called Dedeths 
(T.A. 647), made an 
experimental pit in 
his garden, 4 ft. by 
2 ft. and 2 ft. deep. 
The strata found 
wereasfollows. First, 
1 ft. 4 in. of ordinary 
soil : second, 4 ins. 
loam, which produced 
a coin of Constantine, 
and the third of black 
earth in which was 
found the fine 
specimen of the 
Roman tool described 
below. There were 
also many pieces of 
rusted ironwork, 
too decayed for 
identification, and 
many pounds of 
Romannails. Pottery 
of 2nd century A.D., 
some figured Samian 
ware, and_ bones 
of animals, etc., 
including one which 
may be a tusk with 
engraved ornament 
were also found. 

The Roman Tool, 
etc., has been 
submitted for 
examination to the 
British Museum, 
whence Mr. G. F. C. 
Hawkes has supplied 
the following note: 
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“The iron forked-backed hoe or adze from South Harting 
submitted by the Rev. A. J. Roberts is a wrought-iron 
implement of moderate size and weight, but serviceable 
design. Its length is 8.4 inches, and both the splayed hoe-blade 
and the pair of fork-prongs are gently curved downwards, 
on either side of an oval shaft-hole flanked by flat lateral 
surfaces nearly an inch deep. The design thus gives a good 
grip on the shaft and a good purchase with either blade or 
prongs, with the economy of metal appropriate to a rather 
light-weight implement (it weighs just eleven ounces). It 
is obviously a gardener’s or small cultivator’s tool, with 
blade for hoeing, and equally for root cutting, and the two 
pronged fork for breaking up soil. 

Hoeing implements are known from various parts of the 
Roman world, differing in type according to the nature of 
the country and soil: in Egypt and for instance the light 
soil of the Campania (as finds in Pompeii show) the blade 
was broad and the hoe really replaced the spade, whereas 
in such a stony district as Greece a narrow pick-like form is 
found (Petrie, Tools and Weapons, 54-55 and plate Ixvii). 
The fork-backed type here represented seems confined to the 
Celtic provinces of the Empire ; there are two examples in 
the Parma National Museum from Velleia in Cisalpine Gaul 
(tbid No. 17) and another in the French National Museum 
at St. Germain from the rich Gallo-Roman occupation of the 
Compiegne district (Cat. III Mus. St. Germain, I, 272-3, fig. 
277, No. 15869) while a British example may be quoted from 
Iyydney Park in Gloucestershire, described by Dr. Wheeler 
as a forked adze, but obviously of the same type, though 
rather broader in the blade than the Harting specimen 
(Wheeler, Excavation in Lydney Park, see Soc. Antig. 1932, 
92-3, fig. 23, No. 187). To what part of the Roman period 
the latter belongs it is impossible to say, as such implements 
underwent no periodic changes of form, and its interest is 
mainly as yet one more example of the essentially modern 
character of the manual worker’s equipment in Roman 
times.” 





THE CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF WEST 
TARRING. 
Contributed by THE REV. W. J. PRESSEY, F.S.A. 
(continued from p. 47, vol. vii). 
There is an interesting entry on folio ga, shewing that a 
difference had arisen between the incumbent, Rev. Robert 
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Gybbons, and his parishioners, by reason of his having cut 
down a tree without having first obtained the permission 
of the parish. Apparently the parishioners made good their 
claim, and the Vicar agreed to repay the amount chargeable 
for the tree. The handwriting at this point, however, is so 
faint as to be quite illegible, and the folio is partly damaged, 
so that only an imperfect idea can be formed as to what 
actually took place, but it may be noted that the Vicar’s 
signature appears upon the page as being in agreement with 
what was finally arranged. 





Fol. 9. Payments. 

Imprimis for ij Bell ropes —— vjd 
Itm we Spente the cronation daye uppon ye ringers — xviijd ob 
Itm for o'r Charges the first Court we went at Chichester 











—— — ijs vjd 
Itm for the Church dore Keye —_—— ilijd 
Itm to Thomas Lucas for nayles ——---------_ x iijd 


Itm payed to Thomas field for his worke aboute ye church — vs 
Itm payed to Edmon Eston for his worke about the bells 
—— xviijd 
Itm for Broomes ———_—_—--— jd 
Itm payed at Chichester for at the visitation for all our 




















Charges (sic) $s 
Itm pd to Rychard may for twoo hose cloth for stacy — viijs 
Itm pd for broomes jd 
Itm pd for quarrell Stone 
Itm pd for wrytinge of this Accompt 
Itm pd for caring of the byll of pr’nt 

Som xxxs vjd ob 
Fol. 9a. aa 
Ano’ Dni’ 1582 xxixmo die octobris 
The daye and yere abowe said Thomas Carus and John 

Person Edward Cooke (sic) and they recevd in the 

churche boox ———- --—~ vjs 


The day and yere abowe it is agred betwe’ the prsshn’s that 
no grave shalbe broken in the churche before money be 
paid for the graves 

Allso whereas contrefers did arise betueen the vicar Robt 
Gybbens and the prisshners for the cutting dow’e a tree 
w'thout their consent it is fully agred that the said 
vicar shall .... when payeing of his house 

and the som paid againe to the paris 
Robertus Gybbens 
Ano Dom’ 1582 xxxti die octobris 
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Rects 
Imprimis of Edmond Estone for - 
hys houlle yeares Rent - 
[Mjore of Mr owen Selfes ffor on | - 
[yJeares Rente of ye Chantry land f{ —_ 


payments payde oute 
as followethe 




















Imprimis to Thomas Kent the 8 of ie ad 
[N Jove’ber for me’dynge of ye belles \ ——tie ve 
Itm for makyng of ye bell Rooppes vjd 
Itm for naylles & bordes ijs vjd 
Itm the 1 of Aprile payd to 
Thomas Kent for trusseyng of a bell s 
Itm payd the 15 of Apryll ffor naylles ‘iid 
and mendyng of ye churche gatte vi) 
[Itm] for lether for the bell xvjd 
[Itm] paid to the Sexten for wagis Vs 
Fol. 10. xxvijtio Die Octobris 
Ano Dni’ 1583 


The daye & yere abowesaid was ) 

chosen churche wardens Henrie | 

Barnard & John Warrell for the >» ———————— xjs vd 
Towen of Tarreng and they Rs in 

the churche boxe 





Resevid of Edmon esson ffor our ladys reant —-----_—— vjs 
Resevid for the chearch land for one yeare —---———— viijs 
Resevid of edmon essen for the chearch house —-—————- xxs 
Resevid of Jhon Psonn’ for the chearch land ——————— xxs 
Resevid of edmon essonn for the berke of a tre — xijd 
Resevid of edman esson for michelmas rent —---————- vjs 


Rs uppon the book of the clarks wagges 

Rs uppon the book of the land scote 
Sum of Rs xiijli xjs ixd 

(On the margin) Md that Margret Strete oweth uppon the 





— vijli viijd 




















land scot xiijd 
The farme for clarkes wages iiijs 
Clarkes widowe : iijd 
Samsone vjd 
Tho’s Carus for clarkes wage xijd 
vjs xd 


Memorand that this accompt aboue said must be payed by 
the next wardens dewe to ye churche 
layde out 
Imprimis for a horscloth for [Stassy] 








Xijs 


viijs 


vjd 
vjd 
— js 
vijd 
cvjd 
— VS 


, vd 


- Vjs 
Viijs 
Xxs 

XXS 
xijd 
- vjs 
viijd 
iijd) 


. the 
xiijd 
- iiijs 

iijd 
- vid 
-xijd 
s xd 
d by 
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second day of november 
for mending of the dore of the sy 
Itm for mending the for bell w[heel] 
Itm for thre bell rops 
Itm spent the conacyon d[aye] 
Itm for half a hid of le[ther] 
Itm ffor mending the gre[at bell] 
Itm for bromes 
Itm for bread & [wine] 

(The lower right-hand portion of this folio is missing). 
Fol. 10a. stained 
Itm payd to Jhon Flecher for wyne 





for the last yeare ——ee 6 is 
Payd to thomas Kent for mending the ae d 
therd bell vj 


Itm for sending in of our byll of 














presentment at crismas vijd 
Itm layd out at Arondell at the ‘is iid 
Visitacion for mans meat Ys 
Itm for making of our byll of Presentment —_-_—_—_—— viijd 
Itm for laying in of our of present there —---—-——_ viijd 
Itm for bred & wine at ester vs viijd 
for mending of the chearche gatte and 

the steyll the xviij day of Aprell viijd 


Itm for mending the thurd bell the xx day of aprell — viijd 
Itm sendingin of our bell of presentment the vj day of may—vjd 
Itm for to staples for the bells ijd 
Itm for bread and wyne x day of may —_——— ijd ob 
Itm paid to James grant the xj day of aprell for a hoss cloth 



































for stacy ~-- iiijs 
Itm for a payre of injonstions vjd 
Itm for bread & wyne at Whitsonday vjd 
for mending the glaswendos ilijs 
[Itm] payd at chechester at the visitacion 
[for hor]s meat and mans xviij of June vs 
{Itm] payd to the somner at visitasithen —--_——— iiijd 
[Itm for] sending in of our bell of 
[presentmen] t the xxvij June iiijd 
{Itm payd for] mending of the locke 
[of the bel]fre dore ijd 
[Itm payd] iij ueckes for bred and wine xxjd 

(The lower left-hand portion of this folio is missing). 

Fol. 9, line 17.—Read “‘ carrying of the bill of presentment.” 
Fol. 10a, line 10.—‘‘our of present’’ read, “‘our bill of presentment.” 


Fol. 10a, line 21.—‘‘ injonstions’”’ read ‘‘ Injunctions.” 
Fol. 10a, line 31.—‘ ueckes’’ read ‘‘ weeks.” 
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DERYK CARVER’S BIBLE. 
By FREDERICK HARRISON, F.S.A. 

On the walls of the old Brewery in Black Lion Street, 
Brighton, there is a memorial tablet (unveiled 22nd July, 
1926) inscribed as follows : 

DERYK CARVER, 
FIRST PROTESTANT MARTYR. 
BuRNT AT LEWES. JULY 22nd, 1555. 

In Foxe’s Book of Martyrs the record is that : ‘‘ Dirick(e) 
Carver of the Parish of Brighthampsted, beer-brewer, where 
he hath dwelled by the space of 8 or g yeers, was born in the 
village of Dilson by Stockom in the land of Luke (Liége) 


40 years of age or thereabouts . . . . He was burnt before the 
‘Star’ Lewes, 22 July 1555... . During his imprisonment 


2nd. October 1554 till his death, although he was well stricken 
in years (and as it were past the time of learning) yet he so 
spent his time that being at his first apprehension ignorant 
of any letter of his Book, he could before his death reade 
perfectly any printed English. He said since the Queen's 
Coronation he had that Bible and Psalter read in his house 
at Brighthampsted divers times . . . . He (Dirick) took up 
the Book and threw it among the people and the Sheriff 
commanding in the King and Queen’s name on pain of death 
to throw in the Book again.’’ This refers to his act when he 
was burning in the fire. 

A Bible has been preserved, owing to a note written in it, 
as having been that book mentioned. It has been stated that 
instead of the Bible having been burnt, it was kept by one 
of the witnesses of that martyrdom. 

The entry is as follows: ‘‘ By me Edward Harffye Anno 
Dom. 1650. ‘This Bible was Derrick Carver’s; belonging 
unto his family ; of Brightelmstone : who suffered Martiredom 
for Conscience sake in Queene Mary’s Dayes. And bought 
by Sibbell Clarke, Widdow, of Brighthelmstone ; and Given 
to mee Edward Harfiye of Brighthelmston, Clarke and Writinge 
Master : And I have new bound him. 1650.... Wryten by 
my owne hand By me Edward Harffye. ‘This Carver was 
Burnt to death in the Castell of Lewes, Sussex.”’ 

The title-page of the Bible is wanting, but a reproduction 
of a photograph of two pages has been submitted to the 
assistant-librarian of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for comparison with every Geneva Bible in their collection. 
The report has been that it is the first edition of the Geneva 
Bible to be printed in England. It was issued by Christopher 
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Barker in the year 1576. This is called a “‘ Breeches ’’ Bible, 
from the rendering of the Hebrew (khagoroth) instead of 
“aprons” (or girdles)—‘‘ breeches.’’ The first issue of a 
‘Breeches ’’ Bible was in 1560. Hence it cannot have been 
that which the martyr possessed. It may have been his 
son’s, Deryk Carver, whose name is seen among the signatures 
or names of the inhabitants of Brighthelmeston at the end 
of “ All the Auncient Customs ”’ 1580. 

In the register of wills proved at Lewes is that of Derick 
Carver of Brighthelmston. It is dated 6th December, 1628. 
The testator describes himself as a “‘ Beere-brewer.”” He 
was married in 1575. His wife, Jane Lawrence, died oth 
February, 15923. 

Among marginal entries in the Bible are: ‘‘ EDWARD 
CARFFRE. 1653 his booke.” It is written in good Old English 
Another entry in Revelations is : “‘ Diric Carver. 1550.” (?). 

During the 17th century the family of the Carvers were 
living in the neighbourhood. One member is worthy of being 
noted : Richard Carver, one of the crew of Tettersell’s ship 
that took Charles II. to France. He carried the King on his 
back ashore at Fécamp. This incident enabled him to go 
to Charles II. to petition for the release of Quakers and other 
Nonconformists, which the King granted in 1669. Among 
those released was John Bunyan. 





BARROW FORMERLY EXISTING IN PRESTON DROVE, 
BRIGHTON. 
By F. G. S. BRAMWELL. 

I wish specially to record the former existence of a long 
mound that until the late eighties was situate in the centre 
of the old droveway which led from the Ditchling Road to 
Preston Village, now known as Preston Drove. 

Although this mound still remains in the recollection of 
the older inhabitants of Brighton, the present local 
archeologists are quite unaware of its former existence. 
Evidence of it appears on the 25” O.S. Sheet Ixvi.5 of 1873-5 
and it is shown on three other Maps I have in my possession 
by Bacon, the National Map Company and Dr. Haviland’s 
Geological Map of Brighton, 1882. It was situated on the 
crest of the Hill as it descends to the West and was about 
560 yards from the Ditchling Road end. ‘The Droveway 
was a very ancient track of about 12 feet wide that wended its 
way down to Preston Village, this Road divided and passed 
on either side of the mound. The latter was composed of chalk 
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and had every appearance, at some remote time, of having 
been artificially raised ; there was very little mould on it, 
being covered with coarse grass and the usual growth of 
downland wild vegetation. It served as a landmark in the 
neighbourhood and contrasted with the surrounding land 
which for miles around was even and smooth and used for 
cultivation of wheat and other crops with an average depth of 
6 inches of dark brown mould. A channel in the chalk ran 
on each side, deepened by the natural rush of water during 
the rainy seasons in descending the slope to the West. In the 
map of 1882, showing the contemplated new roads, the present 
Havelock Road abutted on the centre of the mound and 
locates the exact position where it formerly stood. 

By the courtesy of Mr. David Edwards, M.Inst.C.E., 
Brighton Borough Engineer and Surveyor, I was given 
access to the old Maps and Surveys of Brighton and Mr. 
Dove of that department, made a tracing of the Mound as it 
appears on the 25” O.S. Map of 1873-5 from which he estimated 
its length as 260 feet and in width as 35 feet. In all probability 
it was wider at one time, but the use, for centuries, of the 
road and footpaths running on either side, has tended to 
reduce the width. It was of one continuous straight length 
and closely resembled the Long Barrow at Deans, near 
Piddinghoe, situate on the Hillside to the West of the River 
Ouse. I have since seen plans made at the time of the levelling 
and from these the height of the mound varies from 8 to 10 
feet. The old road was very uneven after passing the Mound, 
dipping here and there, as it descended the steep slope to the 
West, this necessitated raising the new roadway in places from 
4 to 6 feet. The original height of the Mound was 12 to 15 feet, 
or more, but has been reduced by aqueous weathering. 

The mound was levelled in 1891-2 when the road was 
widened and made up. No excavation was necessary. The 
chalk top was removed and used as material for making up 
the corners of two new roads (Balfour and Surrenden) where 
there is a decided drop of the land on the northern side of the 
track. The late Alderman John Lintott of Brighton, informed 
me that he distinctly remembered the removal of the chalk 
from the mound into trucks placed on rails and that he 
actually saw human bones scattered about amongst the 
chalk as it was shovelled into the trucks. The workmen took 
no particular notice of the bones as they were tipped with the 
general rubble lower down the hill. Strangely enough, a 
workman engaged in the work, was killed when one of the 
trucks was derailed. 
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It is quite possible that the mound was a Long Barrow 
association with the Neolithic people who inhabited Britain 
about 2500-1800 B.C. All its features correspond to other 
Long Barrows, viz. :— 





Scale of Feet. 





(1) Being an elongated mound of earth or chalk. 
(2) It had an East-West orientation (in this case due East). 
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(3) The East End of the Mound was situated on higher 
ground than the western end. 

(4) No complete skeleton appears to have been found, but 
scattered human bones were certainly found amongst 
the chalk during its removal. 

(5) This item agrees with Greenwell who reports in British 
Barrows :—‘ Bones were found scattered and lying 
about in confusion, this was not due to any disturbance 
of the Barrow after its erection, as there were certain 
indications that the bones had been originally deposited 
exactly as they were found.” 

Norr.—As to the confusion of bones found in Long Barrows 
in Kent and Wiltshire, O. G. S. Crawford terms it ‘‘ the 
Ossuary Theory ’’ and in many cases he thinks the body was 
exposed some distance away from the Barrow until it became 
a skeleton, when a selection of some of the bones were taken 
and placed in the barrow. 

I have been requested to place details of this supposed 
barrow in a Catalogue of Sussex Long Barrows with the 
British Association’s Sub-Committee for recording Megalithic 
Monuments. 

There was another Mound situated in Surrenden Road, this 
was higher and of larger dimensions than that on the Preston 
Drove and the head of it pointed E.NE. Messrs. E. P. Gravely 
and H. Packham (both members of old Preston families) well 
remember it and its subsequent levelling. It is worth recording 
that in a field to the North, a great number of flint flakes are 
repeatedly being found. About five years ago, a “ crouched 
burial’ was dug up a few hundred yards to the East of this 
Mound. 





BARTELOT OF ERNLEY. 
By THE REV. R. GROSVENOR BARTELOT, M.A., F.S.A. 

Is there any evidence that Thomas BARTLOT who was 
married in Salisbury Cathedral to Bettris Sparchford on 
July 2nd, 1593, and whose son Thomas was baptised there on 
July 7th, 1594, was not identical with Thomas son and heir 
of Edward Bartelot who ends the Bartelot of Emley pedigree 
in the 1584 Visitation of Sussex ? (Caius College, MS. 536/300). 
The Heralds made a great blunder and copied this 1584 
pedigree into the Sussex Visitation of 1634 at which date 
Edward Bartelot is stated by them to have been living at 
Redlands. This, however, is impossible for his sister, Clemence 
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Caryll, had died a grandmother with seven sons and three 
daughters in 1575, and he is mentioned in his grandfather’s 
will 1558 and would be nearly a centenarian in 1034. Besides 
the same Edward was in the entail of the Stopham Estate 
1570, and is stated in Sir Walter Barttelot’s Elizabethan 
pedigree to have died in 1591. It was about that date when the 
moated Manor House of Redlands in West Wittering passed 
out of the possession of the family after having been handed 
down from Edward Bartelot the first of Ernley, who acquired 
it before 1460. When this Edward Bartelot died in 1496 he 
owned the manor of Ernley and estates also in Billingshurst, 
Fittleworth, Pulborough, Warnham, Coates, Bury, West 
Burton, Chichester, Rumboldswyke, Ovyng, Bersted, Pagham, 
Great Ham and Oakhurst in Sidlesham, and lands in 
Almodington, East and West Wittering, Birdham, Ichenor, 
Selsey and Pagham. How his son and grandson squandered 
this large property is a mystery. At any rate the family 
disappeared from Sussex before 1595. 

But curiously enough at that period the Thomas Bartlot 
before mentioned, and his brother, John Bartlot, gent., and 
sister, Joan, appear forty-five miles away in Salisbury 
Cathedral registers, the same three names ending the 1584 
pedigree of the Ernley family. Of these, John the second son, 
certainly left a son of the same name who died at Horsliam 
in 1663, possessed of an estate in Nuthurst which was the 
subject of a chancery suit in 1734 by his grandsons John and 
Thomas ‘‘ BARTTELOT,”’ sons of Thomas Barttelot of London 
and Hatfield, grocer, who emigrated to America and died 
there (1696). ‘These grandsons who lived at Bishops Hattield 
holding lands under Lord Salisbury, were most careful to 
spell their names ‘‘ BARTTELOT '’—the iine brass candelabra 
given to Hatfield Church by Thomas in 1731 testifies to this, 
as also do their signatures. 

In the Marquis of Salisbury’s muniments at Hattield 
are two letters dated August 7th, and September 11th, 1595, 
from John Wettenhall of Heynings, in Last Witton, Yorkshire, 
instructing “‘ ‘thomas Bartlot one of the pages of the Queen ” 
(Elizabeth) how to apply to Sir Robert Cecil—the first Lord 
Salisbury—in order to obtain the keepership of Hammer 
and other woods in the lordship of East Witton near Jervaulx 
Abbey. It is probable that this refers to the son of Edward 
Bartelot of Ermley, and that failing to obtain for him this 
Yorkshire appointment, Lord Salisbury took him into his 
employ on his estates at Salisbury, Hattield and Cranborne. 
At any rate my own ancestor Thomas Bartlot styled “ of 
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Harnham within the close of Salisbury Cathedral” was in 
Lord Salisbury’s service in 1630 when he married Anne 
Scaplehorne of Cranborne where he had a son Arthur baptised 
in 1631. His other children were almost certainly baptised 
at Hatfield where the registers are lost, and only contain a 
Thomas, son of Thomas Bartlot, buried in 1670. My Thomas 
Bartlot and his wife died before 1651 when the letters of 
administration of Emma Scaplehorne of Cranborne were 
granted to the guardians of her grandson and next of kin, 
Robert Bartlot, then under age. My ancestor was the brother 
of this Robert, and always spelt his surname ‘ Bartlot.” 
He was born in 1645 (son and grandson of Thomas) and was of 
West Harnham in 1706, when he had a chancery suit with 
Walter Ernley a descendent of the Ernleys of Ernley. He 
eventually inherited leasehold property under Lord Salisbury 
in Cranborne, Dorset, where he died in 1718. (See pedigree, 
Hutchin’s History of Dorset, Vol. iii, 384). 

My family has handed down the tradition that we descend 
from the Bartelots of Ernley. When in 1898, I was writing 
a History of the family in conjunction with Sir Walter 
Barttelot of Stopham, who was killed in the Boer War, the 
opinion of the Baronet was that our family had a strong claim 
to represent the lost Bartelots of Emley. Now after many 
years of intensive search into every branch of the family, 
whether spelt—Bartelot—as it always was until 1550, or 
Barttelot, Bartlett, or Bartlet as it has since been written, I 
come to the conclusion that there is no other possible origin 
but that of Bartelot of Ernley for my ancestor ‘“‘ Thomas 
Bartlot of West Harnham 1650’’ who heads our pedigree 
as recorded in Herald’s College in 1794. 





Timsbury, 
Bath, 





A LATE BRONZE-AGE HOARD FROM FLANSHAM. 
By S. E. WINBOLT. 

Flansham is a hamlet 1} miles NW. of Middleton and the 
same distance NE. of Felpham. From Hoe Lane a drive was 
being made for a new house, North Bank, when 4 ft. down 
in the north bank of the lane the diggers came on 22 lumps 
of pure copper, weighing 14lbs., three complete bronze 
implements, and parts of three others. The spoil was divided 
between owner and workers, but Mr. Gerard Young, a neighbour 
on the other side of the lane, saw the significance of the 
discovery, managed to collect the items, and handed them 
to me. 
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Many of the lumps of copper are recognizable as parts 
of a round cake of about 6 in. diameter and 1} in. thick in 
the middle. This is apparently the form in which it left 
a crucible with a slightly concave bottom; it may have 
served as an anvil on which bronze implements were hammered 
after casting. No tin was recovered, or rather, perhaps, was 
not recognised. Tin was the rarer metal, and was used roughly 
in the proportion of I to 9 of copper. We have the whole of 
one socketed and looped bronze axe, 3} in. long, and part of 
another, 24 in. long. The mouths of the sockets are nearly 








Side Front 


square ; the bead rims of both are substantial ; and below 
that of the incomplete specimen is a cordon. ‘The sharp 
striking edge of the complete one is curved on either side 
outside the line of the side. Of the two socketed gouges one 
is 23 in., the other 1? in. long. The handle end of a V-shaped 
sword has two rivet holes, one rivet still in position, and close 
below the holes is a notch on either side of the blade. Last, 
there is rather more than half of the width of the top of a 
carp’s-tongue sword, i.c., with raised rib down the centre, 
with the edge still quite sharp. At the top end the rib is 
hollow ; the sword would measure 2}in. wide at the top. 
These six items may be dated 1000-750 B.C., 1#.e., the Late 
Bronze Age in Britain, and are either native British 
products under the influence of the bronze-founders of Spain 
and NW. France, or were imported thence. 

A similar, but more numerous and slightly earlier find 
from N. Bognor was reported by Mr. Guermonprez in S.A.C. 
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Ixvii, 225-31. Each appears to have been a temporary cache 
of an itinerant smith or collector of metal with a cry of 
“Any old bronze ?”’ The lane may have been a recognized 
track through what was then a marshy region. The owner 
buried his stock under the surface at the side of the track. 
I hope the ‘find’ will be presented to the Littlehampton 
Museum. 





SUSSEX ARCHAJOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

I.—The first Local Meeting of the year took place at 
Shermanbury and Henfield on May 7th, a dry but sunless 
afternoon. The first place at which the members assembled 
was the little church of St. Giles, Shermanbury, a very small 
structure with a roof of Horsham stone and a little wooden 
bell-cote. Inside, those who had not seen it before, had the 
pleasant surprise of discovering the old box pews of 18th 
century date still in place, of oak seasoned with use to a 
warm tone, with wooden thumb-latches to close the door 
of each pew, every pew being inscribed in seemly old white 
lettering with the names of houses and farms in the Parish, 
as Ewhurst, Greentrees, Friars Oak. When the members 
of the Society were all settled in those charming old pews, 
Mr. W. H. Godfrey gave us, in his usual able and interesting 
manner, an account of the history of the church. It is referred 
to in Domesday as a “ little church,” and is on the site of a 
pre-Conquest church. The font, which is a fine one, is claimed, 
by some authorities, as of 13th century date, while others 
regard it as 15th century copying of characteristic 13th 
century ornament. 

From the church the party proceeded to Ewhurst Manor, 
a delightfuly small brick and timber building surrounded by 
a moat, which, by kind permission of Mrs. Ellice, was open, 
with its gardens, to inspection. ‘Ihe present Manor House 
is of much later date than the very interesting Gatehouse, 
which is the only remaining relic of the original Manor. Mr. 
Godfrey said, in his little talk about it, that it was an extremely 
interesting structure and very little known. He drew attention 
to the 14th century window, a 14th century oak door, and the 
vaulting of the roof. 

After tea was taken at the George Hotel at Henfield, the 
church of St. Peter there was visited, where the members 
of the Sussex Archeological Society were welcomed by the 
Vicar. Then Mr. Godfrey, who so generously on these 
occasions puts his expert and detailed knowledge at the 
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disposal of the members, gave us an outline of the history of 
the church. ‘‘ The restorers,’ as he said, ‘‘ have not left us 
a very great deal to go upon,”’ but bit by bit he stripped off 
the accretions and showed the earlier structure, for it is a 
church with a long history, dating several centuries before the 
Conquest. Of the existing structure the chancel arch is the 
earliest part, being 13th century, the clerestory windows 
being 14th, and the fine western tower dating from the 15th 
century. The church has two interesting brasses, the later 
one with a curiously mixed Pagan and Christian inscription. 
By the kindness of the Vicar the church plate, which only 
dates back to the 18th century, was on view. 

That concluded the Meeting, which was a very agreeable 
one, the only drawback being the unseasonable coldness of 
the persistent wind. EM. 


II.—LocaL MEETING AT SLAUGHAM.—The second Local 
Meeting of the year at Slaugham on Saturday, May 28th, 
was marked by the arrival of the much-needed rain—so much 
needed, that in spite of a certain amount of inconvenience 
which it caused, no one could complain. 


Slaugham is a small village with a large church which in 
past days, as the Rector, the Rev. V. E. S. Jacomb-Hood, 
told the members of the Society who assembled there, served 
several other districts, such as Warninglid, Ashfold, Handcross 
and Peas Pottage. In an interesting little address he pointed 
out some of the special features of the place—leaving the 
architectural aspect more to Mr. W. H. Godfrey, who followed 
him. The chains which had secured the Parish Bible still 
remain and in the churchyard is a yew that the Rector claimed 
to be a thousand years old, still green and flourishing, 
measuring over 24 ft. round the bole at one foo’ from the 
ground. An interesting and unexpected burial in the churchyard 
is that of Mrs. Matcham, Nelson’s favourite sister, who was 
born at Burnham Thorpe in Norfolk in 1768. 

Mr. Godfrey then outlined the architectural history of this 
church, dedicated to St. Mary. Only a small portion of the 
fabric is as early as the 12th century, while the fine Covert 
Chapel, which as Mr. Godfrey said, might easily be taken for 
medieval work, was built in the 17th century. The chapel 
has a Covert monument dated 1579, with wonderfully carved 
figures of children kneeling in a long row, the boys behind the 
father, and the girls behind the mother, in the approved 
Tudor fashion. 
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The church also contains a 12th century font of Sussex 
marble, with a carving of a fish on the east side, and three 
delicately outlined sprays on the opposite side. 

Then, owing to the uncertain weather, Miss Marian 
Cooper read a paper on the history of the Covert family and 
Slaugham Place, instead of reading it in the ruins of that 
magnificent mansion, as had been originally intended. It 
was listened to with much interest, and having learned from 
it about the Covert family, the members then walked through 
the churchyard, down a long sloping meadow and across a 
moat into the enchanting ruins of Slaugham Place, which were 
open by the kind permission of Major Cuthbert Blundell. 
Nothing but a broken shell remains—parts of stone-mullioned 
windows, a couple of corner turret chambers in apricot-coloured 
brick, and the three arches of a superb curved stone gateway. 
Beautifully kept turf, yew hedges, and banks of flowers, are 
now where once was chapel, great chamber, long gallery, 
winter parlour, kitchens. The magnificent carved staircase 
from Slaugham Place is now the staircase in the Town Hall at 
Lewes. 

After tea, the afternoon’s meeting was completed by a 
visit to Tyes Place at Staplefield, which by the kind permission 
of Mr. and Mrs. Stanley L. Powell, was open to the party. 
Tyes Place belongs to that class of domestic architecture in 
which Sussex is rich, the small Manor House or large farm 
house, set in a charming and appropriately simple garden. 
The Society is much indebted to owners of houses like these 
for allowing the members the privilege and pleasure of 
inspecting them. E.M. 

Ili.—Loca, MEETING AT ANGMERING.—The June Local 
Meeting was held at Angmering on the 15th in delightful 
summer weather when about 120 members and their friends 
were present. ‘The party assembled at the church of St. 
Margaret to hear a description of its history by Major F. 
Skeet who was, however, unable to be present and his notes 
were read by Mr. F. B. Stevens. 

Angmering parish now combines three earlier parishes, West 
Angmering (the existing church), East Angmering with a 
church of St. Nicholas 150 yds. east of St. Margaret’s, of 
which slight traces remain on a site now called Lightning Hill, 
and, away on the Downs to the north, Barpham, or to give 
it its modern form, Bargham, neither of which must be 
confused with the parish of Burpham which lies some miles 
away up the Arun valley. The parishes were combined in 1573. 
In St. Margaret's the chancel arch dates from 1185 and the 
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tower from 1507 but the rest of the church is modern, having 
undergone a thorough reconstruction in 1852 by Squire 
Gratwick of Ham Manor also famous as the owner of the 
Derby winner in the year 1845. The church is known to 
have been roughly treated before then and the re-building 
may have been much needed, certainly the work, though 
lacking the interest of age, was well done and the result very 
pleasing. 

The party then walked through the fields to the site of the 
Roman villa, following the course of the Roman road which, 
at least near the village, has been proved to exist there. 
Mr. E. J. F. Hearne explained the fine but complex remains 
of the bath buildings, which were fully excavated last year, 
and members were able to see for themselves, by viewing the 
trial trenches so far opened, the difficult task still before the 
excavators,,on what is presumed to be the site of the main 
villa building on the west, in unravelling the maze of wall 
now partly brought to light. Further help there both in 
labour and money is still much needed. 

Returning to the church, a move was made to Pigeon House 
on the east side of the village where, by kind permission of 
Commander Molson, R.N., tea was first taken in a fine Tudor 
barn of early date, and the interesting old house was then 
inspected. It is an early example of a yeoman’s house and 
is thus less substantial than manor houses of the period. 
Local tradition says it was built by Thomas Pygeun (hence 
its name) who appears in a tax roll of 1340. Good photographs 
of both the house and barn were given in Sussex County 
Magazine, April 1937, with a description by Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney, who formerly lived there. 

Finally, the party visited Ecclesden Manor, just east of the 
village, by kind permission of Mr. and Mrs. Butcher, and 
concluded a most interesting day by inspecting this fine old 
house (built in 1634 but containing older portions), its lovely 
surroundings and charming interior and fittings. Mrs. Butcher 
very kindly gave an account of the house and its history 
which was much appreciated. Interest was aroused by a 
display of Roman pottery found on the site of an old mill 
east of the house, suggesting yet another Roman building 
there. I.D.M. 


ITV. Loca, MEETING AT PEASMARSH AND IDEN.—A local 
meeting was held at Peasmarsh and Iden on Saturday, goth 
July, and in spite of the rather threatening sky and the 
situation of these villages in the extreme east of Sussex near 
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the border of Kent, a considerable number of members and 
their friends attended. The assembly was at the church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, Peasmarsh, which was described by Mr. 
Sidney Toy, F.S.A. Mr. Toy pointed out thesurviving fragments 
of the early 12th century church and traced the gradual 
grafting on to it in the late 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th 
centuries of successive replacements and additions. 

The party then left for Iden where they inspected the 
interesting old farm house of Oxenbridge by the kind 
permission of Colonel and Mrs. Buchanan. Oxenbridge was 
a typical yeoman’s house of the 15th century and in spite 
of an 18th century addition at one end and certain interior 
changes it is still easy to recognise the original plan with 
its great hall and solar and screens passage. The square coffin 
window created much interest. It is of later date than the 
original house. ‘fhe introduction of the central bedrooms 
and a tortuous stair rendered it necessary to provide some 
means of removing the dead in a seemly manner. The plan 
having been explained by Mr. T. W. Bloe, O.B.E., F.S.A., 
the house was thrown open to inspection. 

Tea was served in the Church Hall, iden, by the members 
of the Women’s Institute and Sir Charles Close took this 
opportunity to offer a vote of thanks to Colonel Buchanan 
for shewing Oxenbridge and to the President of the Women’s 
Institute tor a most enjoyable meal. The Church of All 
Saints, Iden, was described by Mr. Sidney Toy and particular 
attention was paid to the unusual feature of a large open 
fireplace and chimney in the tower and the much restored 
North Chapel. The tireplace was believed to be for the benefit 
of the bellringers and the chapel was probably connected 
with the ancient manor house of La Mote which was next 
visited by the party. It lies near the Rother far from the 
Iden road and is reached by a long unmetalled farm road. 
By this time the clouds had gone and a beautiiul summer 
evening shewed otf to periection one of the most charming 
and interesting sites that the heart of an archeologist could 
desire. ‘ine manor house of La Mote was fortitied by Kdmund 
de Passeleye early in the 14th century. It apparently fell 
invo ruins sometime in the 15th century. The existing remains 
above ground consist merely of a few square feet of wall but a 
great square plateau of close-cropped turf surrounded by a 
correspondingly deep depression show most clearly how the 
fortitied manor house and its moat may easily have rivalled 
Bodiam Castle on the other side of the Rother. An abstract 
of the documented history of the site, now part of the Moat 
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Farm, Iden, was given by Mr. J. E. Ray, F.R.Hist.S., and by 
the courtesy of the Hastings Museum, he was able to show 
the original “‘ licence to crenulate ’’ granted by Edward II to 
Edmund de Passeleye with its great waxen seal and silk 
cords. It was suggested that an interesting drawing of a 
castle with a priest officiating in the chapel which embellishes 
the initial letter of the licence might be the only surviving 
picture of the vanished building. This site could hardly 
fail to repay excavation and members left for their respective 
homes soon after 6 p.m., wondering what might lie there to 
be discovered. H.W. 


V. A Lewes Spoon.—At the Annual Meeting of the 
Society on March 23rd, 1938, Alderman A. Turner, J.P., 
sprang a surprise on the members present by a very 
generous and unique gift of a Lewes silver spoon. 

This spoon is of the Puritan type bearing on the stem two 
initials with the letter M between them, and the date 166r. 
The double initials suggest that the spoon was used as a 
wedding token. 

The stem and bowl are marked in three places with the 
town arms of Lewes—checky (or and azure) on a canton 
sinister gules a lion rampant—and the stem is also struck 
with the maker’s mark D under a crown. In this example the 
crown is almost obliterated, possibly intentionally on a 
spoon manufactured during the Commonwealth. 

The great point of interest in the spoon presented by Mr. 
Turner is the fact that it is the only known Lewes spoon of 
the Puritan type. All other examples of the Lewes group, 
and there are perhaps only seven spoons known to exist, 
are of the small Seal Top type. The date for these spoons 
has generally been taken as Elizabeth or James I. To find 
a Commonwealth example is a surprise. 

The name of the maker has hitherto been unknown, but 
preliminary research has, with the assistance of Mr. Walter 
Godfrey, suggested that the mark D, refers to a family of 
Lewes goldsmiths named Dodson. Until further information 
is available this suggestion must be conjectural. The writer 
of these notes is hoping to complete a story of these exceedingly 
interesting objects, and will be very grateful for any information 
which may throw further light on the history of this craft 
of spoon making in the county town. 

Lewes was the only Sussex town with a maker who had 
the right to mark silver, and amongst the queries which come 
to mind are ; why, having this right, they only made spoons ? 
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Also, were these spoons actually manufactured in Lewes, 
or only marked here? Why are there so few in existence ? 
What became of the stamps? A final query relates to the 
initials. If it is a marriage commemoration token : Who were 
W.B. and R.B. Unfortunately, the Bishop’s register for 1661 
is missing ! 

Any information on these questions, or suggestions as to 
where information can be found will be greatly appreciated. 
A full history of spoon making in Lewes will further enhance 
the value of Mr. Turner’s unusual gift. TS. 


VI.—ParRISH ARCHIVES.—A private meeting was summoned 
for July 16th, at the Palace by the Lord Bishop of Chichester 
in pursuance of the decision to proceed with the census of 
documents arrived at at the annual meeting of the Sussex 
Archeological Society in March, 1937. 

Members of the East and West Sussex County Councils 
were present, together with representatives of the Sussex 
Archeological Society, the Sussex Record Society and others 
closely connected with the subject. 

Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A., of the Record Office was 
also present and gave the meeting the benefit of his wide 
experience of the matter and laid before them specimens of 
the work already done in other Counties. 





SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS. 
XLV.—ST. PETER, HENFIELD. 

The tithes of Henfield formed the corpus of a prebend 
in Chichester Cathedral. The church is mentioned as St. 
Peter in Osmund’s Charter (770). The earliest existing part 
of the fabric is the north respond of the chancel arch which 
is of the early 13th century. Aisles were added to the nave 
early in the 14th century and in the 15th the west end of the 
nave was apparently lengthened and the west tower built. 
The south aisle seems to have been lengthened and widened 
in the 16th century and the 14th century porch re-built 
in its present position. The north chancel (Parham) chapel 
was added, perhaps by Prebendary Thomas Beckington 
(1438-1443). Considerable additions (north aisle, transepts, 
south chancel chapel, etc.) were made in 1870, when the 
chancel was also lengthened eastwards. The holes in the 
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soffit of the chancel arch show that the tympanum above 
the rood screen was once filled in. The monuments include 
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two brasses : Thomas Bishop (1559) and Ann Kenwellmersh 
(1633). W.H.G. 
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“ THE PLACE-NAMES OF SUSSEX.” 
CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA. 
VOL. VI, PART I. 

p.68, 1.17. For ‘So’ read ‘ Do.’ 

pp.203-4, s.v. INHOLMS Gin. Mr. Salzman notes for us 
that this word is found several times in the Cartulary 
of Battle Abbey (AOMB 56) e.g., Je gyle voc. Knokburne 
(in Beckley), le geele voc’ Canbroke (near Maxfield). 

VOL. VII, PART II. 

p.290, s.m. WHALESBONE. Mr. Salzman calls attention to the 
early and persistent bome-forms for this name. ‘They are 
certainly hardly consistent with derivation from burna. 
It may, perhaps, be suggested that the site of the Hundred 
meeting place was marked by an arch of the bones of the 
lower jaw of the whale in the same way that more than one 
house in the country takes its name from some such arch. 
One might very well expect such in the meeting place of a 
coastal hundred. Cf. Whalebone Bridge (PN. Ess. 92) 
and Whalebones House in Barnet, the gate of which is 
still marked by such an arch. 





p.259. s.m. Broomuiit. Add ‘ Prunhull 1202, P.’ 


Pp.539-49. Add 
ac Ockley. 
zel (n) Elmer. 
alor Albourne. 
ast (n) Tilehurst. 
bean Banwell, 
Binsted. 
beonet Benfield. 
beore Barkhale, Barkham. 
beorg Barrowhill, Press 
Ridge (see PN D Pt. 2,xi). 
bere Barcombe. 
bern Barnsfold, Barnhurst. 
boc Buckfold, Buckham, 
Buckholt (2), Buckwell, 
Buckwish, Buxted. 
brake ME (n) Brapool. 
ceode (n) Chidham. 
ceosol Chilver. 
clefre Clearhedge, Claverham 
clapere ME (n) Clappers. 
clobbede ME (n) Claphatch. 
col Colwood 
col Colwell. 


Benhams, 


conyng ME (n) Coneyhurst. 

crawe Crowborough, Crowell, 
Crowlink. 

crocker ME (n) Crockerhill. 

croh (n) Crowham, 
Crowhurst (see PN ERY li). 

cron, cran Cornhill, Grey 
Nore. 

cumb (a 

PN EI 

cwead (n) Q 
PM D 127 

denn Danny. 

denu Dankton, Danworth. 

deor Durfold, Durford, 
Durhamford. 

dic Dittons, Dixter (see 
PN D 1, Ivii). 

dierne Dern Wood. 

earn Early (?), 
Fridge. 

eg Ebernoe, Eridge, Higham, 


Ifold. 


) Hockham (see 
RY i). 
) 1edley (?) (cf. 
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fealu (n) Falmer. 

fearn Fairlight, Fareham, 
Varncombe, Varndean, 
Verridge. 

feld Fel Bridge, Feldwycks. 

fleax Flexham. 

forse Frostbourne. 

gat Cadborough 
(Gateborough), Gatewick, 
Goatley, Gotwick. 

geoht (n) Yotham (?) (see 
PN D 1, Ivii). 

gli(o)da (n) Glydwish. 

golde (n) Goldbridge. 

*heseling (n) Haslingbourne, 
Hazeldean (?) 

ham (m) Homewood (3). 

haterel ME (n) Hatterell. 


heah Antye, Heighton, 
Heghton, Hendon, 
Henfield (2), Henley’s, 
Hickstead, Highden, 


Higham (3), Highleigh. 

healf (n) Halnaker. 

here Heregrave. 

hind Hendall. 

hleap (n) Limmer. 

hoc Hockham (PN ERY li), 
Hookgrove. 

hoh Holland’s. 

holh Hobby, Hollycombe, 
Holtye, Holewych. 

horh Halcombe, Hormouth. 

hom Hornbrook. 

hraca (n) Racton. 

hrefn Ramsdean (?), 
Ramshurst (?), Ramslye(?) 

hring Ringden, Ringmer (?). 

hris Rice Bridge. 

hroc Rocklands. 

hyreg Redgeland. 

hryder Redland, Roperbridge 
Roperfield. 

hungor, Hungerhill, Hungry 
Hatch. 


hyrst Horsebrook. 

impe ME (n) Limbo. 

iw Iden, Ifield, Iridge, Iwood. 

lege Laybrook, Leamland(?) 

lamb Lampham. 

lane Landhurst 

lang Lagness. 

lawerce Lavertye. 

leyne ME (n) Tenant Lain. 

lind Lentridge, Lindfield, 
Linthurst, Lynwicke. 

marlede ME (n) Marland. 
meox (n) Maxfield. 

mersc Maresfield (see PN 
ERY li). 

minte Minsted. 

molle ME (n) Molecombe (?). 

mor Muispies, Mullbrooks. 

mos Moseham. 

(ge)mot Moustowe. 

needdre (n) Netherfield. 

neat Nate Hood (?). 

peac Peakdean (?). 

peru (n) Prinsted. 

plega Plaw Hatch. 

pol Pulborough. 

pytt Potwell. 

read Rodmell. 

tuh Roedean, Roffey, 
Roughter, Row-dell,-fant,- 
fold,-hook,-land,-ner, 
Rusper. 

rysc Ruston. 

sand Senlac. 

sceale (n) Chalkham. 

sceap Sheffield, Shipbourne, 
Shiplake. 

scora (n) Shoreham. 

secg Sedgewick. 

(ge)sell (n) Boarzell, Bugsell, 
Hamsell (b), Hornshill 
(see PN ERY 1). 

seofon (n) Seabeach. 

sid Sidnor. 

stoce Stuckles. 
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sumor (n) Summerford, vacherie ME (n) Chelwood 
Summersdeane. Vetcherie. 

*sunt (n) Sunt (2) Sompting wegn Eanford (?) 
(see PN Nth xlvit). weald Waldron. 

paca (n) Thakeham. weg Weyhurst. 

treow ‘Truleigh. wielle Wellhead. 

tun Tilley. wifel (n) Wivelbridge. 

under (n) Underley. wulf Woolborough, Woolfly, 

Woolpack. 


For explanation see Place Names of Sussex, Part II, Vol. vii, 539. 





TYES PLACE, STAPLEFIELD. 

Owing to the heavy rain on 28th May, it was found 
impossible to give any account of Tyes Place to the members 
of the Society and their friends who visited this charming 
house. It is thought, therefore, that a few notes on its history 
might be of interest. The first mention of the place occurs 
in the Subsidy Rolls of 1327 where we find Johne de Tye 
was taxed at 28 vid. Five years later in 1332, the tax is 
reduced to 28. Probably the same person is the Johis at Tye, 
who in 1341, as recorded in the Nonarum Inquisitiones, gave 
evidence before Henry Hussey and his fellow commissioners, 
“that the ninth of wheat in Cuckfield Parish was worth 
£10 that year, but that there were no lambs or wool ”’ together 
with other information (S.A.C. xl, 194). The present house 
may date from this period. It was originally an L shaped 
house, facing S. and E. It is evident that the east wing 
formed originally the Hall of the Manor House with a fine 
timbered roof which was divided into three stories in Tudor 
times. The remarkable little staircase in the present Hall was 
probably inserted then. In 1557, Edmund Mitchell, son of 
John Mitchell of Cuckfield (in which the ecclesiastical parish 
of Staplefield lies) by his first wife, Cicely Shelley, made his 
will, in which he leaves “all the corn and grayne upon my 
landes of Tyes or elleswhere within the parish of Cuckfield”’ 
and also the Manor of Tyes to his wife Joane who according to 
Col. Attree (S.A.C. liii, 116) was the sister of Edmond Hensley 
of Lindfield, the son of John Hensley of Devonshire. Thomas, 
the eldest son and heir of Edmond and Joane Mitchell sold 
Tyes in 1587 to William Butler and Margaret his wife (Sussex 
Record Society, vol. xx, p.450). Their daughter Margaret 
married the next year, 1588, Lawrence Washington of Sulgrave 
and Brington. His tomb in Great Brington Church shows the 
Washington arms impaling those of Butler. Their son, 4 
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second Lawrence, took Holy Orders and became Rector of 
Purleigh and was turned out of his living in the time of the 
Commonwealth. He was the great-great-grandfather of 
George Washington. His two sons, John and Lawrence, 
emigrated to Virginia in 16057 and 1666 or 1667, respectively, 
and founded the family of Washington in the U.S.A. William 
Butler was succeeded at ‘yes by his son, Roger, who married 
in 1590 Elizabeth Undershod. His name recurs in the Parish 
Registers of Cuckfield as Churchwarden in 1607, and in the 
list of ratepayers for the Staplefield portion of Cuckfield in 
1619. Roger Butler sold Tyes in 1632 to Henry Bellingham 
who in his turn sold it to Richard Shelley in 1638, and it 
was,held by another Richard in 1695. He died in 1716 and 
was succeeded by his son, Henry, who died in 1805, and 
his son, Henry Shelley, died unmarried in 1811 leaving four 
sisters. Some forty years ago Tyes belonged to Mr. and Mrs. 
French who very considerably enlarged the house and it 
then came into the possession of Mr. Stanley Powell, through 
whose kindness we were enabled to see this particularly 
charming old Sussex Manor House. 

Acknowledgement is due to Mr. McLean for the information 
about the Washington family contained in his article on the 
subject in the Sussex County Magazine for January, 1930. 

M.H.C. 





THE EFFIGY IN WEST WALTON CHURCH. 


On Sunday, May 29th, 1938, a short ceremony took place 
in the church of West Walton, Norfolk, when the mutilated 
effigy of the Founder was re-dedicated by the Archdeacon of 
Lewes, the Ven. F. H. D. Smythe. He was assisted by the 
Rector, the Rev. T. E. Wilson, sometime Headmaster of 
Ardingly College, and the Rev. A. Lee Warner, Vicar of 
Walpole St. Andrew. 

The figure has been placed on a plain stone base at the 
east end of the north aisle under the direction of Mr. W. H. 
Godfrey, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.A. No attempt at restoration 
has been made but merely the preservation of the effigy 
from further damage. It was impossible to put it back into 
its original place on the north side of the chancel, owing to 
structural alterations since it was last removed. The 
remarkable fact of the figure facing west as shown in the 
only known drawing of it (Add. MS. 23061, f.137) has not 
been repeated. 
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An inscription on the south side of the base runs as follows : 
THIS EFFIGY OF THE FOUNDER OF THIS CHURCH 
FORMERLY IN THE CHANCEL WAS PLACED HERE 
IN THE YEAR 1937. IT MAY REPRESENT ALBERT, 
PRIOR OF LEWES, WHO DIED IN 1244. 

Full particulars of what is known of this fine memorial 
will be found in S.N.Q. vi, 2, 82, 221, with a few details 
which have since come to light and are recorded below. 

There is still a complete blank in its history between 
1867 when Mr. Blencowe left it in its original place in the 
chancel and 1935 when it was lying in pieces on the top 
of a tomb in the north aisle where it had been for many years. 
We should much like to find the drawing made by Miss 
Blencowe and exhibited by Rev. C. Boutell to the Norfolk 
and Norwich Archeological Society as recorded in their 
volume No. III for 1852. 

The following details should be noted: 

The illustration of the Tomb. Add. MS. 23061, f.137, is 
by Mr. W. Taylor. 

Col. William Watson in his History of Wisbech 1827, p.612, 
refers to the monument that used to lie there and adds: 
“The chancel having lately undergone repairs, has been 
considerably shortened, so that the ancient monument of 
the Abbot under the tabernacle is not now to be seen.” 

Walker and Craddock’s History of Wisbech 1849, on p.515, 
states that : ‘“‘ A beautiful tomb of Purbeck marble representing 
a recumbent figure of a monk under an early English canopy, 
trampling on a dragon, has been conjectured to be the 
monument of the founder of the church. It has only lately 
been restored to its proper place, having been broken to 
fragments and distributed over the parish, but the zeal of 
Mr. Blencowe has gathered up all these detriti and united 
them together, and although he has failed in completing the 
monument he has probably brought to light all that remains 
of a tomb which was, perhaps, broken up at the Reformation.” 

The last surmise is incorrect, the tomb being intact at the 
time of Blomefield’s history of Norfolk. 





SUSSEX ENTRIES IN LONDON PARISH REGISTERS. 
By W. H. CHALLEN. 
(continued from p. 38, vol. vit). 
By courtesy of the Vicar I have been kindly permitted to 
extract the following specific references to Sussex in the 
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Marriage Register (25 volumes) of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
1561-1837. 

Except for the periods Oct., 1653 to Jan., 1660, and Nov., 
1714 to May, 1715, when the parishes of the parties are 
mostly given, the parishes are not recorded, prior to 1754, 
save in isolated cases. 

St. GILES, CRIPPLEGATE: 1561-1837. 

1715—May 29. Edward Spiller of Battell, Sussex, & Ann 
Biddulph of St. Andrew Holborn, by Dr. Coney, by lic. 

1779—July 15. William Geere of Withiham, Sussex, 
bach., & Mary Hall of this parish, spin., by lic. 

1796—Jan. 28. Richard Knight of this parish, bach., & 
Elizth. Phillips of Tarring, Sussex, spin., by lic. 

1804—Apr. 26. William Cave of Fletching, Sussex, bach., 
& Frances Gabbatas of this parish, spin., by lic. 

1822—Feb. 21. William Fisk of Brighthelmston, Sussex, 
bach., & Mary Keay of this parish, spin., by lic. 





NOTES. 


BRONZE AGE FLINTS AT FRANT.—At the invitation 
of Mr. Darlington, of Hazelhurst, and Mr. Lawrence, of 
Lightlands, Frant, I went in June, 1938, to inspect a Bronze 
Age flint-working site. We picked up several specimens from 
the ground and saw collections from the site made by Mr. 
Lawrence, the farmer, and his man. Owing to ploughing of 
the ground in the two fields sloping south and occupied by 
orchards, the flints are very wide-spread, but there appear 
to be two or three places where they are most frequent. The 
fields are on clay soil overlying sandstone, on a ridge with 
elevation c. 560 ft. above O.D. On the main road S. of Frant 
is the turning to Wadhurst; a little S. of this and of the 
mile-stone (3 m. from Tunbridge Wells) is a farm road running 
E., on the S. side of which the fields concerned are the third 
and fourth. From there, Saxonbury Camp is } m. S.W., while 
the same distance S.SE. is another high point (500 ft.), S. of 
Colegrove Wood. Among the flints are small arrow-heads, 
tanged and barbed, one triangular arrow-head with slightly 
concave top, flake knives and scrapers, and plenty of flakes of 
many kinds. They all appear to belong to a pygmy industry 
of the Bronze Age. The flint material, mostly dark, if procured 
from the South Downs, must have been carried 18-19 m. 
from the neighbourhood of Winddour Hill and the Long 
Man ; if from the North Downs, perhaps from Wrotham Hill, 
16m. away. S. E. WINBOLT. 


‘ 
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A 14th CENTURY HALL HOUSE.—At the junction of 
Portlands Road with High Street, in East Grinstead, there 
is a house called ‘“‘ Wilmington ”’ the features of which seem 
to be worth putting on record both on account of its early 
date and the fact that it may at any time be demolished and 
removed from the site. It has been so threatened for the past 
three years. 

It appears to have originally been two separate houses—the 
eastern part being Elizabethan, superficially Georgian, whilst 
the western is substantially a hall house with an added south 
wing of Tudor date. The western bay of the hall, east of the 
screens, now forms a passage between Wilmington and the 
adjoining premises, and in the west wall of this passage at a 
height of about 6 ft. can be seen the screen beam and three 
main posts still in position. The beam has an excellent 
Decorated moulding with oakleaf stops, and though much 
rotted at the south end from exposure to weather, it is clearly 
“housed ”’ into the central post and tenoned into the north 
upright, so that these also must be of the same date. 

Mr. W. H. Godfrey, F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.A., has kindly given 
this as 1300-1325, and it seems 
more than probable that the 
whole of this part of 
Wilmington, including most of 
the roof, but excepting the 
south wing, is coeval. The 
rafters over the hall are thickly 
sooted if not actually charred, 
and although the attic has at 
some time been converted into bedrooms, the king-post, which 
is a simple square post with octagonal shaft—no cap 
has been left in position. The braces have been sawn off flush, 
leaving the tenons still pinned in. The roof over the solar 
end seems to be later. 

There are the usual features of conversion late in the Tudor 
period, and at a still later date a portion of the north front was 
projected over the street te form a sort of oriel in what was 
originally the solar. West of this the filled-in jambs and mullion 
of one of the 14th century windows can be seen, and it is 
possible that its fellow still exists in the south wall, which is 
now tile-hung. ‘The house is rapidly going into a state of 
dilapidation, having stood empty for several years. 

R. T. MASON. 
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TRANSFERENCE OF ROMAN MATERIAL.—Nowadays, 
archeological evidence is easily falsified, and clear cases should 
be notified. As recently from Wiggonholt to Pulborough 
Causeway, so now (May 2nd, 1938) I have seen soil containing 
much Roman brick and pottery lorried from Alfoldean to 
Farthing’s Bridge, Horsham. Anyone in future digging 
through the turf of the verge on the S. side of the bridge and 
finding Roman material would be wrong in inferring that 
either the bridge or the road was originally Roman. 


S. E. WINBOLT. 


THE PILT DOWN MEMORIAL.—On Friday, July 22nd, 
1938, a representative company met in the grounds of Barkham 
Manor in the parish of Fletching and adjoining Pilt Down. 
The object of their meeting was to witness the unveiling of a 
monolith to the memory of the late Mr. Charles Dawson on the 
spot where he made his famous discovery of the portionoftheskull 
of the Pilt Down man, a discovery which at one bound took our 
knowledge of early man back by half a million or more years. 

Mr. Dawson was an amateur but the importance of his 
discovery has been fully recognised by the scientific world. 
Mr. Dawson died in 1916 when the disputation raised by his 
find (made in 1912-13) was in fullswing. Now, 22 years later, 
this monolith is erected to the memory of himself and his 
discovery. by leading men of science and a few others. 

The inscription on the stone runs as follows :— 

“ Here, in the old river gravel, Mr. Charles Dawson, F.S.A., 
found the fossil skull of Pilt Down Man, 1912-13. The discovery 
was described by Mr. Charles Dawson and Sir Arthur 
Smith-Woodward in the quarterly journal of the Geological 
Society, 1913-1915.” 

The unveiling was performed by Sir Arthur Keith, formerly 
Conservator and Hunterian Professor of the Royal College of 
Surgeons who spoke of the revolutionary result of the discovery, 
followed by Sir Arthur Smith-Woodward who described 
Mr. Dawson’s work from personal knowledge. 

Brigadier-General E. G. Godfrey-Faussett, Chairman of the 
Council of the Sussex Archzeological Society also spoke. 

The monolith, of Yorkshire stone, executed by Mr. P. 
Bridgeman, stands close to the hedge on the west side of the 
drive leading to Barkham Manor. It is erected there with 
the permission of the present ‘owner of the manor, Mr. D. Kerr. 

The company, including many members of the Sussex 
Archeological Society, were entertained with tea in the charming 
garden of the Manor by the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Kerr. 
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REPLIES. 


ARUNDEL RAPE BRIDGES (S.N.Q. vii, 25, 61).— 
Notwithstanding the views of your anonymous contributor!, I 
still think that the entries in 1785-6 refer to the erection of the 
present (Old) Stone Bridge at Pulborough and not to the 
former Wooden Bridge further down the River for the 
following reasons :— 

(1) Dallaway and Cartwright (1830) dates the erection 
“about forty years ago’”’ ; and Horsfield (1835) “‘ about 
half a century ago.”’ 

(2) If the sum of £32 19s. od. contributed by Wisborough 
Green is taken as an average contribution for each 
parish in the Rape, the amount raised would be 
somewhere about {1,760, far more than required for 
mere repairs to a wooden bridge which lasted at the 
utmost only another fifteen years. 

(3) I have examined the Wisborough Green Overseers 
Accounts for the whole period 1784-1824 and there is 
no other reference to any Bridge at Pulborough. 

G. D. JOHNSTON. 


PORING—FIELD NAME (p.60).—In searching for an 
explanation of this name application was made to Dr. O. K. 
Schram who is in charge of the Survey of Place-Names of 
Norfolk, which county contains the only other known instance 
of the name in the parish of Poringland. 

Dr. Schram in his reply says: ‘‘ The Norfolk name you 
enquire after is Poringland. Ekwald in his Oxford Dictionary, 
of Eng. Place Names leaves it unexplained, only remarking 
that derivation from the O.E. word pory ‘ leek’ (the plant 
does not seem very probable. The earliest spellings are i 
Domesday, Porringalanda, Porringhelanda, with subsequent 
forms in Porringe. It would seem that this is an ingaland 
name of which there are a few others in Norfolk. That is 
it represents O.E. *Porringa-land, ‘land of the Porringa 
the people of Porra.’ The chief difficulty, however, is that 0.& 
Porra is totally unknown, nor can I discover any Continente 
Germanic parallelforit. Iaminterestedtohearthat Poringtum 
upin Sussex field-names . .. Poring might conceivably be‘ plaa 
where leeks grow’ but inthe Norfolk name this possibility seem 
to be ruled out, as the name is formally an ‘ imga-compound 
implying a genetical form of a plural tribal name ’.” 

We shall be glad to hear from anyone who knows of th 
existence of this name elsewhere. 

(1) Mr. S. E. Winbolt’s name was inadvertently ommited. 
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